THE  ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

language of another day into that of our own, which we can
only do if we realise that these divergencies of expression are
not merely a question <5f literary allusion, but of what entered
the minds of educated people every day, coloured the spec-
tacles through which they looked at life, and moulded the
form in which they uttered their feelings. Thus it is not
altogether idle to ponder why Ben Jonson should have
written:

What beckoning ghost besprent with April dew
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew

(Elegy on Lady Jane Pawlett)

while Pope should have preferred:

What beckoning ghost athwart the moonlight glade
Invites my steps, and points to yonder shade

(In Memory of an Unfortunate Lady)

for there is a reason which lies deeper than personal idio-
syncrasy.

It has become a platitude to say that an age is reflected in
its literature, and like all platitudes the saying has ceased to
have any force. Moreover, an age is often much better
represented by what is no longer read, than by the works
which we still take from our shelves. If, for instance, we try
to reconstruct the Restoration period from the plays of the
time, we shall get a view which is, to say the least of it, mis-
leading: the age is far better represented by the turgid flood
of pamphlets which issued from the inkpots of Penn and
Muggleton, Thomas Hicks, John Faldo, and a dozen other
forgotten and vituperative sectarians. We tend to read
Dryden's plays, or certain of the satires, in preference to his
other work; but he is far nearer his age in Religio Laid
and The Hind and Panther than in his now more popular
writings. And if each age brings forth its own recognisable
progeny> how is it that Milton and Etherege appeared to-
gether? or Thomas Hardy and Max Bcerbohm? Each age